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THE HOMECOMING OF THE DOMINICANS 


HITSUNTIDE, 1929, will always be memor- 

able in the annals of the Dominican Order for 
the happy events of the re-establishing of a formal 
Priory and House of Studies, and the consecration 
and solemn opening of the Priory Church at Black- 
friars, Oxford. On Monday, May 2oth, the Church, 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost, was consecrated by his 
lordship the Bishop of Alexandria, Canada, the Rt. 
Rev. Felix Couturier, O.P. After the ceremonies of 
consecration and dedication High Mass was sung by 
Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., the English Dominican 
Provincial. On Tuesday, May 22nd, Bishop Cou- 
turier sang pontifical High, Mass in the presence 
of His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. His Grace Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J., preached a sermon, the full 
text of which, by His Grace’s kind leave, we are able 
to present to our readers in this current issue. His 
lordship the Bishop of Northampton, Dr. Cary- 
Elwes; the Abbot of Ampleforth, Dom Edmund 
Matthews, O.S.B.; the Rt. Rev. Abbot Sir David 
Hunter-Blair, O.S.B.; the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Barnes; 
the Father Provincial of the Jesuits; the Father Pro- 
vincial of the Servites; the Father Provincial of the 
Salesians; Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C.; Fr. McCann, 
O.S.B.; Father Vignaux, S.J.; Father Leo O’Hea, 
S.J.; Father Ronald Knox and many other priests 
were present. 

The Master General of the Dominican Order was 
represented by Father Louis Nolan, O.P., and the 
Dominican Provincials of Paris, Belgium and Ire- 
land, and many other friars were among the visitors. 
The Mayor of Oxford represented the City, and the 
University was represented by several Catholic Dons. 
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Mr. Doran Webb, the architect, was also present. Of 
his artistic skill the church and building are sufficient 
testimony. 

The new Blackfriars is the third Dominican Priory 
to be established in Oxford. The first house, founded 
in 1221, the year of St. Dominic’s death, stood on the 
site now occupied by the Town Hall. Within a very 
short time the friars were obliged, on account of in- 
creasing numbers, to seek a new home, and through 
the generosity of King Henry III, land was given to 
them on the south side of Oxford in the parish of St. 
Ebbe’s where Isabel Bolbec de Vere, the widowed 
Countess of Oxford, built them a Priory. The size 
of this priory, of which only one small lodge now 
remains, can be judged from the facts that the ‘ Mad 
Parliament’ was held there in 1280, and that it was 
able to house a General Chapter of the Order. This 
second Priory lasted for a little over three hundred 
years and was destroyed in the religious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century; its friars were scattered and 
its glories extinguished. 

‘Omne trinum perfectum,’ says the scholastic tag. 
This third Priory, appropriately opened in the year 
which commemorates the first centenary of Catholic 
Emancipation, has about it all the flavour of romance, 
all the marvel of a dream come true. That it was 
built is due to the generosity of a comparatively small 
group of benefactors and to the faith and vision and 
courageous zeal of Father Bede Jarrett, the present 
Dominican Provincial. 

The homecoming of the Biackfriars means the 
revival of the daily public chanting of the Church’s 
official prayer, for so long silenced in Oxford; it 
means the opening of a house of Catholic theology in 
an important seat of learning; what it will mean for 
the future lies hidden in the hands of God and in 
our hopes and prayers. 
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The Homecoming of the Dominicans 


Text of the Letter from the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., Provincial of the 
English Dominicans. 


DAL VATICANO, die 1 Maii, 1929. 


Admodum Revdo. Patri BEDAE JARRETT, 
Anglicae Provinciae Ordinis Praedicatorum 
Moderatori, 

OXONIAM. 

Admodum Revde. Pater, 


Magno sane cum gaudio didicit Augustus Pontifex 
Dominicanum Oxoniae coenobium eique appositam 
ecclesiam, quorum quidem aedium  auspicalem 
lapidem octo abhinc annis opportune jecistis, per 
proxima Pentecostes sollemnia vos esse dedicaturos. 


Id vobis gratulatur ex animo Beatissimus Pater, 
cum probe noscat non posse Dominicanos sodales suam 
eiusmodi religiosae vitae studiorumque sedem resti- 
tuere—postquam rerum adiuncta per plusquam tria 
saecula eos abesse coégerunt—quin magnopere con- 
ferant cum ad Ordinis sui decorem et incrementum 
promovendum, tum ad catholicam doctrinam propa- 
gandam impensiusque fovendam. 


De re igitur valde laetabili vobis gratulatur ex 
animo communis Pater, qui inceptis laboribus vestris 
bene omnia precatus, id potissimum a Deo vobis 
exoptat ut veteres Oxoniensis Universitatis laudes, 
in quibus comparandis inclytus Ordo vester magno- 
pere elaboravit, feliciter renovare atque aemulari 
possitis. Interea Sanctitas Sua caelestium munerum 
conciliatricem peculiarisque benevolentiae Suae tes- 
tem tibi singulisque Anglicae Provinciae Domini- 
canis sodalibus Apostolicam Benedictionem pera- 
manter impertit. 
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Ego vero haec tibi referens, ea qua par est obser- 
vantia me libenter profiteor. 
Tibi 
addictissimum 
P. Carp. GASPARRI. 


(Translation) 


THE VATICAN, 
May ist, 1929. 
To:— 
The Very Reverend Father Bede Jarrett, 


Head of the English Province of the Order of 
Preachers, 


Oxford. 


Very Reverend Father, 


It was with great joy that the Supreme Pontiff 
learned that the Oxford Dominican Priory and 
Church, the foundation stone of which you laid eight 
years ago, would be dedicated at the coming feast of 
Pentecost. 

From his heart the Holy Father congratulates you 
on this event, for He well knows that the restoring by 
Dominicans of a seat of studies and a centre of reli- 
gious life, after three hundred years of enforced 
absence caused by the turn of events, cannot do 
otherwise than contribute to the glory and increase 
of the Order, to the spread and the more zealous love 
of Catholic teaching. 

Our Holy Father rejoices with you trom his heart 
on this most happy event; He prays that every bless- 
ing may attend your labours thus begun, and He 
especially asks God that you may happily win once 
more in the University of Oxford the renown which 
your distinguished Order earned by its labours in 
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the past. Meanwhile His Holiness, to gain the Divine 
Help for you and as a token of His special good 
will towards you, affectionately imparts to you and to 
all the Dominicans of the English Province His 
Apostolic Blessing. 


Yours devotedly, 
P. CarDINAL GASPARRI. 





SERMON PREACHED AT THE OPENING OF 
THE PRIORY OF THE HOLY GHOST, 
BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, 21 May, 1929 


‘And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who 
through their word shall believe in me. That they all may 
be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee; that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.’ (JOHN xvii. 20, 21.) 


Eee year, 1929, has already been a year of happy 
thanksgiving for the Catholic Church in _ this 
country. But let us not forget that we rejoice not 
for ourselves alone; indeed, perhaps more we rejoice 
for the sake of others. Another centenary falls this 
year, of which we do well to remind ourselves. In 
1529, exactly four hundred years ago, the then King 
of England, for his own ends, first began the process 
of severing the Church of England from the Church 
Catholic. In that process, ‘Alba. and defying 
the consequences, he cut this land adrift from the 
rest of Christendom. In that sense, more than in any 
other, the intellect of Europe at that time interpreted 
the deaths of Fisher and More. We read in contem- 
porary records that their execution ‘ staggered Chris- 
tendom ’; it was staggered, not so much because in a 
Catholic country, at the hands of a Catholic monarch, 
who had but recently been honoured with the title of 
‘ Defender of the Faith,’ for the defence of that same 
faith these heroes had been put to death; rather it was 
staggered because the two brightest lights that shone 
from England over Europe had been so wantonly 
extinguished. It was a blow not only to the unity of 
the Christian faith; it was also a blow to the unity of 
Christian mankind. But after three hundred years of 
isolation, by the Act of 1829, England again recog- 
nised the Catholic Church as within her law, and thus 
accepted Catholic thought, and Catholic ideals and 
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aspirations, as not incompatible with her own. By 
that recognition she once more herself took a place 
in the ranks from which, during all that time, she had 
been severed. You cannot unite A to B without unit- 
ing BtoA. When the Catholic Church was restored, 
however incompletely, in England, England to that 
extent was restored to the influence of the Catholic 
Church. Therefore we rejoice, not only because in 
1829 we were set free from the bondage which had 
held down our forefathers; we rejoice perhaps more 
because, by the same act, our country was delivered 
in part from‘a still greater bondage, which for three 
hundred years had shut her off from the spiritual 
influence, and almost the intellectual influence, of 
Christendom. 

On this account we take the ceremony which we are 
witnessing to-day to be a fitting part of our Eman- 
cipation rejoicings. For it throws our minds back to 
the days when England and Catholic Christendom 
were essentially one; when men abroad throughout 
Europe thought of Englishmen as being of them- 
selves, one with them in the fundamentals of faith, 
one with them in the same Jesus Christ, one with them 
in His Body, which is the Church, no matter what 
other differences there might be. It reminds .us of 
the time when this university, more than any other 
place in the land, was the abiding link between our 
English people and the rest of Christendom; and 
when that link was kept secure, in great measure, by 
the faithful service of the sons of St. Dominic. Eight 
years ago, when the foundation stone of this chapel 
was laid, His Eminence the late beloved Cardinal 
Gasquet, so recently taken from us, showed to us 
something of what that link had implied for England, 
and how very much during three centuries the Dom- 
inican fathers of those times had contributed to Eng- 
land’s well-being. Now we are here to witness the 
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completion of the work begun in 1921; how can it fail 
to stir in us the hope that in no long time the link will 
be forged anew, and will again in our own day be 
strengthened by those same fathers who have done so 
much for the soul of England in the past? 

It is not, therefore, to be thought that this house of 
studies has been founded in the heart of this univer- 
sity merely that its students may receive what they 
may of the learning and culture about them. Were 
that the only object, if I understand the mind of St. 
Dominic at all, it would never have been begun; for 
of all men St. Dominic was a man of generosity, 
whose craving was always to give more than he re- 
ceived. It is true this place will have its students, 
and it will wish them to take what part becomes them 
in the life of the university about them. But, please 
God, it will hope to do much more than that. It 
will itself have something to give; something which 
will materially contribute to the life, and soul, and 
mind both of Oxford and of England; something 
which to-day England does not possess, of which 
for four hundred years she has been deprived, and 
for which, as is manifestly seen on every side, she 
hungers more than she knows or is willing to acknow- 
ledge. England knows, indeed, that she lacks some- 
thing; she hungers, as probably no other country in 
the world to-day hungers, but she does not know what 
it is for. She looks with wistful, almost jealous 
eyes on those who seem to possess that satisfying 
thing which is not hers, but she cannot satisfy her- 
self. It is the firm hope of those who have built this 
house of God, and have given to it the name of His 
Holy Spirit, both that they can define for England 
the nature of her hunger, and that they can offer to 
her the means by which that hunger shall be satisfied. 

For, indeed, this hunger is a very real thing, to be 
found in England as it is found, I think, nowhere else 
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in all the world. It is not only the hunger that be- 
longs to all thinking men; it is more than that which 
is fed by science and learning. In these England 
shares with the rest of the world; nevertheless, in 
addition, she shows a hunger of her own, written on 
every page of her history, especially in recent years, 
stamped on the very features of her children, reveal- 
ing itself in many ways which are scarcely to be found 
elsewhere. It is a longing, not for something new, 
but for something which once was hers and she now 
has lost; for a light which once she could follow and 
is now extinguished; for a truth which she once un- 
derstood and now has faded away; for a love, the 
memory of whose embrace clings like a haunting 
dream about her, and will not die. It is a longing 
akin to despair; one she scarcely dares to acknow- 
ledge to herself lest she be found wanting and im- 
poverished. She looks through the darkness that 
surrounds her, and endeavours to persuade herself 
that the light still shines, and is only for a time 
eclipsed. She tells herself that the truth she once 
understood is still hers, and has only altered its form. 
She claims that the old love is not dead, but is only 
asleep for a night. It is a longing which makes her 
cling to any substitute, see likenesses where there are 
none, cover a corpse with the clothes of the living 
in her effort to convince herself that the dead is still 
alive. It is a longing which reads in its past history 
the names of those who have made the glory of Eng- 
land: Augustine, Bede, Alfred, Dunstan, Edward 
the Confessor, Lanfranc, Anselm, Stephen Harding, 
Thomas of Canterbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Stephen 
Langton, Grosseteste, and it knows too well that it 
is not of their tradition. It looks across the country 
and sees the ruins of the ancient monasteries and 
abbeys that cover it. It reveres them, it preserves 
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what remains of them, it cherishes them as its own; 
but it knows they are only the withered bones of a life 
long since departed. It pays honour to its ancient 
cathedrals and houses of God; from time to time it 
galvanises them into a show of life; but it knows that 
not for such a life were they founded; that the true 
life for which they were built is no longer there, that 
almost their only use to-day is to make of them rest- 
ing places for the dead. It clings to a name, or 
revives a name, as if in a name the past could be 
made to live again in the present. All Souls, Cor- 
pus Christi, Christ Church, Magdalen, St. John’s 
which was once St. Bernard’s—where in all the 
world will you find such haunting names as in the 
streets of this city close about us, preserved in spite 
of persecution, in spite of the rejection of all that they 
imply, as if they would still keep the memory of a 
life, and a faith, and a love that are now no more? 
At times, in spite of itself, the longing cries out in 
its literature. Wordsworth lost in admiration at the 
feet of Mary; Scott catching and repeating her praises 
from the past; Charles Lamb wishing that, to honour 
her as he would, he might be a Catholic; Keble sing- 
ing hymns to his ‘ Mother out of sight ’; Ruskin awed 
by the beauty of the Church’s handiwork; Macaulay 
acknowledging that universal and everliving Church, 
in whose life his country no longer has a part; Ten- 
nyson’s Arthur pleading for prayers for his departing 
soul; in our own day, everywhere about us, writers 
whose pens must seek their inspiration either in the 
Church of their forefathers or in the Catholic Church 
abroad; these are signs, but a few among many, of 
that sense of loss and of longing in this country which 
will not be silenced, the like of which will scarcely 
be found in any other nation’s literature. 
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The Sermon at Blackjriars 


And the cause of the longing is not far to seek. 
The English people did not, tour hundred years ago, 
surrender the religion of their forefathers of their 
own accord. It was not here as it was in other coun- 
tries. There, for the most part, the separation began 
from below; here it was forced upon the people from 
above. For a thousand years England had grown 
along with the rest of Christian mankind ; on a sudden 
she was wrenched away and was compelled hence- 
forward to revolve upon herself. But the training 
and habits of a thousand years do not perish in a day. 
For four centuries England has attempted the task 
imposed upon her; she has struggled to make for 
herself a world unto herself. She has come through 
the years reeling from side to side, changing from one 
form of faith to another, as if her heart were not in 
the deed that had been done, adapting herself and her 
principles to her circumstances, for she has had no 
other guide. She has turned ever round upon her 
own axis, and with each revolution has lost some- 
thing of her first momentum, something of that univer- 
sal Christian faith with which she first began To- 
day, at last, the wheel has slowed down, and she no 
longer knows whether there is any faith left with her 
or not; she is no longer sure what faith means. What 
remains is not her own; to save her soul alive she 
borrows it from elsewhere, she goes back to the faith 
of her forefathers. Theology, the Queen of the 
sciences, has all but perished; she has fallen among 
robbers, and they have stripped her, and wounded 
her, and left her half dead, and there comes no Good 
Samaritan to pour into her wounds oil and wine (Luke 
x, 34). Philosophy, her Handmaid, wanders from 
door to door a beggar in the streets. Poetry despairs, 
and harks back to the days before Christendom was 
born, with scarcely a voice of her own. 
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Now in our own day there has come a fresh awaken- 
ing ; it has been forced upon us from outside. Man-. 
kind has suddenly been drawn closer together ; nations 
can no longer live alone; from every side there is 
brought home to us the need for unity and co-opera- 
tion. And that not only in political alliances; not 
only in leagues and pacts; from the very heart and 
soul of the nations there rises the cry for something 
more. Men appeal that at last they may be of one 
mind, of one mutual understanding, resting on one 
fundamental faith, and trust, and love, finding to- 
gether and keeping together some basic principle of 
truth on which all other truth may be built, preserving 
that always in common, however different in every 
other way men and nations may be. Day after day 
we behold around us, in this hungering England 
more than elsewhere, efforts made to reach this com- 
mon understanding, to make at least a semblance of 
unity ; and since to secure the substance seems impos- 
sible, men delude themselves with a form and a name. 

But even were these efforts to succeed, were they to 
reach the goal of their ambition, an external sem- 
blance of unity, what would they have gained? On 
their own confession, truth with clipped wings, truth 
which may not teach, which may not define itself, 
which is almost forbidden to express itself in words 
lest it break this artificial, man-contrived unity, truth 
which can only crawl silently along the ground, and 
be trampled upon, and die. In the name of religious 
liberty, religious truth has been gagged and put in 
prison. But truth cannot be confined and live; truth 
cannot even be nationalised. There is a great and 
a noble nationalism, for which it is an honour to die. 
But there is a nationalism which is ignoble; and the 
nationalism which would cut a people off from think- 
ing and praying with the rest of the family of men 
must inevitably be evil. We may nationalise our 
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resources, our wealth, the material things that belong 
to us; but truth, and religion the guardian of truth, 
Jesus Christ, and that living organism which is His 
Body, can in no sense belong as a thing apart to any 
nation. They are the equal inheritance of all man- 
kind; and if men choose to make of them something 
peculiarly their own, if they separate them, and them- 
selves with them, from that which is the common pos- 
session of their fellow-men, then may they know that 
they have paid for their treasure a fatal price. The 
truth they have captured, and separated, and impris- 
oned, and make their own and labelled with their own 
special label, marking it off from the truth of Christen- 
dom, must of its very nature be a maimed truth, a 
crippled truth, a truth that can bear little fruit, but 
can only droop to death in its bondage and confine- 
ment. 

This again in their hearts the men who make these 
efforts know, or would know if they would but look 
into themselves. For their action bears witness 
against them. While they sacrifice their beliefs to 
one another, that they may keep a semblance of unity 
at home, while they jettison much that they may pre- 
serve their national isolation, at the same time they 
stretch out feeble hands across the seas, with the body 
of Christian mankind. To Lutheran churches, to 
Old Catholics, to the nodding and tottering churches 
of the East, to any form of faith but one that will 
receive them, let them differ in belief as they may, 
they make despairing plunges even as a drowning 
man grasps at a straw. But in all this again they 
fail, and must inevitably fail. They come home to 
their separated truth, cooped up in her cage, sick and 
starved and dying, and nothing from all these foreign 
alliances can be brought home for her recovery. For 
by no such efforts can the heart of Christendom be 
reached; they are surface ambitions and cannot ever 
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be more; and only when that heart is reached can there 
be any hope of success, and revival, and real oneness. 
Only by breaking down that which hedges isolated 
creed about; only by becoming one with the truth 
which is universal, can their truth awake again to 
life and make them free. ‘Amen, amen, I say to 
you, unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground 
die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit’ (John xii, 24, 25). On the battle- 
field, eleven years ago, in a moment of crisis, a great 
English general knew how to yield to another so that 
a vast divided army of millions might think and act 
together unto victory. That yielding proved his 
greatness more than any other deed in his career. Not 
until the like noble act of submission has been made 
on the battle-field of faith, will England be able to 
take the place that should belong to her, and do the 
great good she might, and, we believe, she alone can 
do, in the army that lives, and labours, and fights, 
and dies for the world’s natural and spiritual regen- 
eration. She has a great work before her; but she 
will never be able to do that work alone. 

It is, in part, with the hope that this happy and 
fruitful coalition may be fostered, and in the end 
brought about, that the Dominican fathers have ven- 
tured on this foundation; as, at least, one who looks 
on from outside reads the future of this house. As 
they came into Oxford seven hundred years ago, and 
by their coming linked up this infant university with 
the universities abroad, on the one hand giving to 
Oxford a more universal scope, on the other hand 
giving to Christendom the healthy young mind of 
Oxford, so they come to-day. They come with the 
unbroken tradition of united Christendom behind 
them, the steady, fruitful growth of seven hundred 
years past, and with a world-wide horizon of the 
present, into the midst of this English seat of learn- 
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ing. They come to unite all that has been done, 
and is being done, and will yet be done in England 
with what is being done elsewhere; that so, if it may 
be, they may give to both alike a yet greater life in 
themselves, a yet greater scope throughout the world, 
because of a yet greater influence on one another. 
They come to offer back to England that spirit of 
universal Christendom which once was hers; and in 
return to give to Christendom the benefit of that 
patient judgment, and shrewd resource, and analysis 
of truth from many angles, and wide sympathy, which 
we believe to be characteristic of our English mind 
and scholarship. They bring to us the genius of 
other generations and countries, of an Albertus and an 
Aquinas and their followers in the past, of a Lacor- 
daire, a Denifle, a Lagrange, a Mandonnet in the 
present, whose learning is the common property of 
Europe. They come to receive and they come to 
give; to receive with gratitude what English scholars 
have to give them, and in return to give what they 
possess. They come to renew once more the link so 
cruelly broken four hundred years ago; to renew, if 
they may, the work of Fisher, and More, and Colet, 
and Erasmus. 

But they would not stop there. For the spirit 
which urges them is more than that of man, more than 
that of mere human covenant; it is a living spirit, and 
the unity which they ambition is a living thing. It is 
not a makeshift, it is no mechanical adjustment, it is 
not a name and nothing more, it is no result of com- 
promise, it is not even a code of common doctrine, 
much less a welding together of worn-out creeds. The 
spirit in which they come is itself a life; the unity they 
bring is a living organism. From the beginning it 
has grown, and still it continues to grow, inside the 
hearts and souls of men. It is a life which has born 
fruit in every age, in every nation which has accepted 
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it, which bears its fruit to-day throughout the world, 
and must bear its fruit in the ietaes. As the sap runs 
up the vine and gives it ever new foliage and vintage, 
so is it, and in no metaphoric language only, with the 
spirit which flows in the veins of united Christendom. 
As it lives by no human power, so can no human 
power destroy it. Lop its branches, and it will only 
break forth elsewhere with greater vigour; leave it 
alone, however hacked and scarred, and it will heal 
its wounds and again throw out new shoots. It is im- 
mortal, it is universal, it is one, not the living body 
of man is more united; for it is Jesus Christ Himself 
living in his own, ‘ Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day, and 
the same for ever’ (Hebrews xiti, 8), who lives and is 
not divided (I Corinthians i, 13). It is that one 
living Body of Jesus Christ, of which we are the 
living members; that living organism of which He is 
the Head. We live, no not we, but He lives in us 
(Gal. ii, 20); and through that indwelling we are one 
with a oneness that human effort cannot reproduce, 
nor can human words fully express. What we say 
may ‘ to the Jews be a block of stumbling, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness,’ but we cannot say any more; to 
us it is, and we know it is, ‘ Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. i, 24). This is the 
unity we would give to our beloved England; partici- 
pation in that Body, international, or rather, supra- 
national, for it is on another plane than that of nations, 
which would draw into itself all human _ nature, 
making it one as by no other means it can 
be made one, one in mind, one in heart with 
itself because it is one in mind and _ heart 
with Him whose indwelling is sanctifying grace. 
It is not we who teach His truth, it is Jesus Christ 
who teaches through us; not we who invite, but Jesus 
Christ, the ancient of Days, the Man no less of this 
our own day, the All-in-all, the Desire of the nations, 
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little as the nations realise it. It is Jesus Christ who 
prays no less to-day than before that all men may be 
one in Him, who speaks with assurance that He will 
yet draw all men to oneness in Himself. ‘And other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I 
must bring. And they shall hear My voice: and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd ’(Jn. x, 16). 
Let it not be supposed that this is an idle dream, 
that the union of men and nations in Jesus Christ is 
an ambition too high to be attained, or too ideal to be 
realised. It is the ambition of Jesus Christ Himself ; 
and Jesus Christ is not deceived, Jesus Christ is true. 
‘ Thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I will open your 
graves, and will bring you out of your sepulchres, 
O My people, and will bring you into the land of 
Israel. And you shall know that I am the Lord: 
when I shall have opened your graves, O My people, 
and shall have put spirit into you. And you shall 
live and I shall make you rest upon your own land. 
And you shall know that I have spoken and done it, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezechiel xxxvii, 12—14). So 
spoke the Lord God over the dead bones in the vision 
of the prophet. ‘ And the spirit came into them, and 
they lived and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army ’ (Ezechiel xxxvii, 10). When the Apostle 
St. Paul first went to Ephesus, he was met with 
opposition even unto death, when he went to Athens 
and Corinth he found little but contempt; when he 
went to Rome he was a prisoner in chains. Who 
would have supposed that in the wake of those visits 
would have followed a union between those seats of 
learning such as had never been imagined before? 
When in Hippo St. Augustine wrote his City of God 
in the midst of the despairing chaos of his time, while 
pagan Rome made merry because the end had come, 
eating and drinking because to-morrow it would die, 
he laid the foundations of a new unity, stronger and 
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deeper and more fruitful than had ever been dreamt 
of till then. When the great St. Gregory sent his 
Benedictines throughout Europe, he made Europe 
one as no Constantine, no Charlemagne could make 
it. When that other Augustine and his brethren stood 
trembling on the shore of France, and feared to cross 
the sea as they had been bid into barbaric Britain, who 
could have thought that from the coming of these 
monks would follow the making of the English 
people, the making of England? When St. Dominic 
in his turn cast his net of scholars over Europe, he 
gave to Christendom itself a new unity, built upon a 
common thought and understanding, which stood the 
test of centuries to follow. The same God who guided 
them is with us to-day; if He be with us ,who shall be 
against us? 

And we believe there is that in the heart of Oxford 
which will give to the sons of St. Dominic a gracious 
welcome. None of us who have watched can have 
failed to recognise the open-handed generosity of 
English scholarship in recent years, especially in this 
university. We have felt the touch of fellowship 
shown during the Great War, when Oxford opened 
its doors to the exiled scholars of Louvain. We have 
marked with keen thanksgiving the satisfaction that 
was expressed when one who had walked the streets 
of Oxford as a student, and had read in its libraries, 
was raised to the chair of St. Peter in the person of 
the Holy Father. We have noted the honours given to 
men who in a special way have represented the 
scholarship of Christendom; to Pirenne, Delehaye, 
Battifol, de Broglie, Legovis, Thureau-Dangin, 
Breuil, Gilson, Bremond, and there may be more, to 
speak only of those whom Oxford has distinguished 
since the Great War. We have ourselves been 
honoured in the honour conferred on our beloved and 
distinguished Cardinal, whom we rejoice in having 
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with us to-day. We have seen the approval with 
which those have been received and encouraged who 
have wished to lecture in the university in the mind of 
Catholic tradition. The same generosity, we believe, 
will give welcome to the sons of St. Dominic, in 
what I would like to call their home-coming. 

So may we hope that from this foundation England 
and Catholic Christendom will be brought yet closer 
together. We look forward to a renewal of that an- 
cient alliance by which the whole world may be 
brought the nearer to think as one, to pray together 
as one, to serve as one the common Father; by which 
man may be to one another no longer as hereditary 
rivals in religious creeds, which nature itself declares 
to be a lie, but as brethren in the household of the 
Lord God of nations, ‘ where there is neither Gentile 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian 
nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all in all’ 
(Coloss. iii, 11). With confidence we hope for a recon- 
ciliation and reunion, or rather a new union, deeper 
down than has ever been before, founded not only on 
theological agreement, but on the broader experience 
gained from four hundred years of bitter trial, and ona 
more universal, all-embracing love, the fruit of these 
centuries of enmity. Thus shall be drawn closer to- 
gether, not England only, not an Empire only, but 
the whole family of all mankind, the family of the 
sons of God, the living members of the living Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ One body and one Spirit. . . 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in us all’ (Eph. iv, 4—6). This blessing every Eng- 
lish Catholic prays unceasingly that God may grant to 
this country, which he loves, no less than his fathers, 
even unto death. 


« Arsan Goonier, S.]., 
Archbishop of Hierapolis. 
ITI7 





LEON HARMEL AND THE RERUM 
NOVARUM 


U would be regrettable if the present year were 
allowed to pass without some mention in these pages 
of the centenary of Léon Harmel, born in 1829, that 
great lover of social justice whose name 13 connected 
with the issue of the Rerum Novarum. The great en- 
cyclical of Pope Leo XIII, which may well be called 
the workman’s charter of liberties, is a doctrinal ex- 
pression of the principles which Harmel strove during 
his long life of eighty-six years to put into practice 
among his own employees. 

His fellow-countrymen held the celebrations of his 
centenary in Paris in February last, and in May simi- 
lar celebrations took place in Rome. It is greatly to 
be desired that we also in England may find some 
fitting means during the course of this year to bring 
back to the public mind the principles and work for 
which the name of Léon Harmel stands. At present 
his name and work are almost unknown even among 
Catholics in this country, where, much more than in 
France, we are reaping the evil harvest of social in- 
justice which he prophesied with such a certain voice. 
The French celebrations have produced a fruit of last- 
ing worth in the brochure published by Pére Guitton, 
S.J., with its title significative of the life-work of Har- 
mel, Léon Harmel et L’ Initiative Ouvriere. Liberty 
and enterprise of the individual—that is the type of 
teaching so much needed in these days of insane mono- 
poly and centralisation which are fast bringing into 
existence the Servile State—the organised exploita- 
tion of the work of the masses for the private advantage 
of the few. 

Monopoly, centralisation, and state control, these 
are the doctrines of Socialism, though they are being 
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advocated and put into practice by those who bear Con- 
servative and Liberal labels. Harmel was called a 
Catholic Socialist, but his Socialism was not of the 
type that a Catholic should repudiate. ‘ Centralisa- 
tion,’ he said, ‘ is essentially revolutionary in charac- 
ter; it stifles initiative and destroys liberty, while at 
the same time it is ruinous to authority .. . When the 
feeling of responsibility is lost then shipwreck is made 
of human dignity ; there remains nothing but the state 
of servility or else revolt.’ Thus he considered it his 
vocation in life to advocate and to inculcate the spirit 
of personal responsibility and individual initiative. Of 
everything tending to destroy freedom, such as mono- 
polies, schemes of centralisation, and all state control 
of the private affairs of the working people, he was the 
bitter enemy. He would brook nothing that savoured 
of unjust compulsion or interference with the personal 
liberties of workmen, even though it were proposed as 
a necessary remedy against the existing social injus- 
tice. Thus, when that other great French leader of the 
Catholic social reformers of the last century, Count 
Albert de Mun, proposed a system of compulsory 
trade-guilds as a means of safeguarding the rights and 
liberties of workmen, Harmel would not consent for a 
moment. In giving his reasons for refusal he antici- 
pated the recent pronouncements of the Holy See con- 
cerning the futility of Catholics imagining that they 
can participate with profit in such movements as 
C.0.P.E.C. 

‘We will not, upon any account, accept the compul- 
sory guilds,’ he wrote, ‘ because the combining of un- 
equal and frequently opposed elements can only, from 
the moral point of view, produce disastrous effects. 
Those who would build in company must, first of all, 
speak the same language. Now Catholics and Free- 
thinkers have an entirely different language. . . . On 
all arguments concerning virtue, honesty, disinteres- 
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tedness, the origin and aim of life, they each speak a 
separate language. How, then, could they act in con- 
cert in reconstructing a moral fabric, which demands 
unity and community of efforts?’ Not that he did not 
believe in workmen’s guilds. We shall see what he did 
in that direction. But first of all and above all, he had 
the true Frenchman’s appreciation and love of liberty. 
For liberty is required individual initiative. Central- 
isation and standardisation are only other names for 
fetters and bonds. They stand for the effort to intro- 
duce the dead principle of the machine into the vital 
functions of a living organism. 

‘Moi, je suis l">homme d’une seule action : 1’educa- 
tion de l’initiative privée,’ he said. That, as we have 
said, he made his vocation in life—the education of the 
spirit of responsibility among the people, the formation 
and development among them of initiative and private 
enterprise. It is the very opposite of the principle of 
State Socialism which is being applied more and more 
in this country, where those whose incomes fall below 
a certain level are made to submit to the interference of 
state officials in almost every department of their lives 
—work, education, health, insurance and so on. Léon 
Harmel made it his business to form his work-people 
to the government of their own affairs. He knew that 
the free man is only he who is master of his own life 
and actions. Liber est causa sui, as Aristotle had 
put it. 

Harmel was no mere theorist or crank who preaches 
what he is not ready to put into practice in his own 
case. Harmel had the courage of his convictions, and 
he reduced his principles to practice in his factory at 
Val-des-Bois near Rheims. As early as 1867 he had 
formed his workmen into a guild or corporation. No 
important measure which concerned them was settled 
without previous consultation with its members. A 
council of the corporation met every six weeks, the 
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council being divided into six sections, each of which 
was appointed to look after a certain department of the 
affairs connected with the life and welfare of the mem- 
bers. Between them the sections of the council ar- 
ranged the business of a mutual aid society, a society 
of insurance against accident, sickness and death, a 
savings bank, technical education, legal consultations, 
in a word of everything which concerned the well-being 
of the corporation. There was no workhouse at Val- 
des-Bois. The corporation had a hospice for childless 
widows and orphans, while a provident fund existed 
for all those who had served in the factory for more 
than twenty-five years. The salient fact is that all this 
was the product of private initiative and not state con- 
trol, though its inspiration came from Harmel’s medi- 
tations on the duties of a master of workinen before 
God and society. He condemned that attitude which 
looks on the workman as a machine more or less valu- 
able according to the measure of the capacity of pro- 
duction. ‘ The first duty of a Christian employer,’ he 
said, ‘ ought to be the reconstitution of the workmen’s 
family.’ For the family is the unit of the State, and to 
attack the family is to undermine the State. 

At a time when the chief problem was considered 
to be the duty of the workman to his employer, Har- 
mel, himself an employer on a large scale, threw down 
the challenge of his Catechisme du Patron in which he 
directed attention to the far graver duties and respon- 
sibilities of the employer. Like all men who insist on 
the truth he won for himself much unpopularity and 
unjust criticism. Of course he and his collaborators 
were accused of Socialism, despite the fact that the 
principles of his doctrine were the only remedy against 
the State Socialism which is being imposed on us to- 
day. His critics were ignorant and short-sighted, 
— Harmel faced the facts and from them read the 
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‘Even if we do nothing,’ he said, ‘workmen’s 
unions will be formed without us; but they will be 
formed in opposition to the Church, for we know how 
the Radicals are devoting their attention to this mat- 
ter. While we are divided by disputes which prevent 
us from bringing together all who are of good will, our 
enemies are working hard. Wait a few years and you 
will see the factory-workers regimented in an immense 
net-work of unions set up against God. The effort 
which seems to us difficult to-day will be impossible 
to-morrow; we shall have arrived too late.’ 


Realising the danger, he and his fellow-workers in 
the cause of social justice sought the help of the Holy 
See, which has always shown itself true to the spirit 
of the Workman of Nazareth in defending the cause of 
the oppressed. In 1889 Cardinal Langenieux, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, led the first pilgrimage of French 


workmen to Rome, where in an address at the feet of 
Leo XIII he set forth the problems of the social ques- 
tion. Two years later the answer came in the form of 
the Rerum Novarum which set the seal of the Church 
on the life-work of Léon Harmel. In his encyclical 
letter the great Pope condemned the existing state of 
society as manifestly unjust in regard to the working 
people, who are deprived of their just share of the 
wealth which is produced chiefly by their labour. He 
indicated the causes of the injustice and the remedies 
which natural and divine law demand for the re-estab- 
lishment of justice, commanding every priest to exert 
himself to the full in that great duty. It is a matter 
for serious self-examination, because the thirty-eight 
years that have elapsed have not removed but have in- 
creased the evil to a condition which in this country is 
well-nigh unbearable. 


Therefore, as one means of commemorating the 
centenary of Léon Harmel, Jet us recapitulate shortly 
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the main points of the encyclical which put the seal of 
the Church upon his teaching : 


4. The present state of society is unjust. 


‘ The condition of the working people is the pressing 
question of the hour... . Some remedy must be found, 
and found quickly, for the misery and wretchedness 
pressing so heavily and so unjustly on the vast majority 
of the working classes.’ 


2. The nature of this injustice. 


‘ On the one side there is the party which helds power 
because it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the 
whole of labour and trade; which manipulates for its 
own benefit and its own purposes all the sources of 
supply, and which is even represented in the councils 
of State itself. On the other side is the needy and 
powerless multitude, broken down and suffering.’ 


If that was true in 1891, it is a thousand-fold more 
true to-day, when the tendency is for the rich to become 
richer while the poor become poorer. See the statistics 
just published by the commissioners of the Inland Re- 
venue for 1928, along with the Poor Law report for 
the decade 1918—1928. 


1906.—Only 19 persons having an annual income ex- 
ceeding £50,000. 
1928.—147 persons with an annual income exceeding 
£100,000. 
9,000 persons with an annual income exceed- 
ing £10,000. 
Nearly 600 millionaires in the country. 


Gross public income for the year 
£2,904,000,000. Of this the millionaires re- 
ceived nearly £60,000,000. In other words, 
in a country whose population is about forty 
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million souls, 600 persons absorbed one 
fiftieth of the annual public income. 


On the other hand, from 1918 to 1928 more 
than 600 million pounds were spent in the 
public relief of unemployment ard destitu- 
tion. 


3. The causes of present social injustice. 


‘It has come to pass that working men have been 
surrendered, all isolated and helpless, to the hard- 
heartedness of employers and the greed of unchecked 
competition. The mischief has been increased by 
rapacious usury ... which under a different guise, but 
with like injustice, is still practised by covetous and 
grasping men, To this must be added the custom of 
working by contract and the concentration of so many 
branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals ; so 
that a small number of very rich men have been able to 
lay upon the teeming masses of the labouring poor a 
yoke little better than that of slavery itself.’ 

We commend this passage to those who fail to see 
anything wrong in monopolies, combines, and mergers 
such as are being formed every day. To repeat the 
warning of Harmel: ‘Centralisation is essentially 
revolutionary in character. It stifles initiative, destroys 
liberty, and ruins authority.’ 


4. The rights of the workmen. 
‘All means of human subsistence are derived either 
from labour on one’s own land, or from some toil... 
“It may truly be said that it is only by the labour 
of working men that States grow rich.... 
“[tis just and right that the results of labour should 
belong to those who have bestowed their labour .... 
‘ Religion teaches the wealthy owner and the em- 
ployer that their workmen are not to be accounted their 
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slaves... . that it is shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels to make money by, or to look on them 
merely as so much muscle or physical power.... 


‘ The rich must religiously refrain from cutting down 
the workmen’ s earnings, whether by force or fraud, or 
by usurious dealings .... A workman’s wages should 
be sufficient to enable him to maintain himself, his 
wife, and his children in reasonable comfort .... 


5. The obligations of wealth. 


‘A man should not consider his external possessions 
as his own, but as common to all, so as to share them 
without hesitation when others are in need. Whoever 
has received from the Divine bounty a large share of 
temporal blessings, whether they be external and 
material or gifts of the mind, has received them for the 
purpose of using them for the perfecting of his own 
nature and, at the same time, that he may employ them 
as the steward of God’s Providence for the benefit of 
others....’ 


Here we may take the opportunity of pointing out 
that the recent contributions made for the relief of the 
starving miners were not contributions of charity, but 
contributions of justice; or, as St. Ambrose puts it in 
its naked truth : Vom minus est criminis habenti tollere, 
quam cum possis et abundans sis, indigentibus dene- 
gare. ‘It is no less a crime to take from him that has 
than to refuse of your abundance to succour the needy 
when you can * (Serm. 64, De Temp.). 


6. The great remedy—a better distribution of 
property. 

‘ The law, therefore, should favour ownership, and 
its policy should be to induce as many as possible to 
become owners. Many excellent results will follow 
from this, and, first of all, property will certainly be- 
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come more equitably divided .... A further conse- 
quence will be the greater abundance of the fruits of 
the earth. Men always work harder and more readily 
when they work on that which belongs to them.’ 


Thus we return to the fact from which the Pope be- 
gins, namely, that the existing state of society is unjust, 
the remedy for the injustice being a more equitable 
distribution of wealth or property. It is to this very 
delicate question of the limitation of the right of 
private property that the grave attention of Catholic 
sociologists and moralists should be directed ; for the 
truth is being forgotten that the right to private pro- 
perty is neither an absolute nor an unlimited right. As 
St. Thomas and the whole of Catholic Theology teach, 
it is conditioned and limited by a higher law, the law 
of the common good. We, therefore, gladly take this 
opportunity of putting before our readers some grave 
words of Mgr. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, recently uttered at a Catholic National 
Assembly : 

‘ Industrialism must ask itself whether it be just that 
fortunes should accumulate without limit. A system 
which allows an individual, during the course of a 
human life, to heap up a fortune of a hundred million 
dollars, for example, is a system which is bad in prin- 
ciple and which exposes society to a grave peril. Let 
not our silence on this vital question create any longer 
the impression of approbation on our part. . . .’ 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 





THE ACADEMY, 1929 


Bree year’s Academy was awaited with unusual in- 
terest. A new President is always something of an 
excitement, and Sir William Llewellyn’s frequent in- 
tercession for the expressionists and post-impression- 
ists led some people to cherish expectations of a change 
in policy. But no epoch-making innovations are ap- 
parent, and, indeed, hopes of the sort indicated must 
inevitably remain chimerical, it seems. Once again we 
can rejoice in the high standard of technical achieve- 
ment permeating the whole exhibition. But we shall 
find very little Art in the proper sense of the word. 
Academy artists are hopelessly provincial despite their 
undoubted talent and sensibility: axd previncial art 
does not count. The real tradition on which art lives 
is ignored, and in losing touch with the European 
current we are weighed down by the slough of subur- 
banity. It is not as if an independent art was being 
worked out in a grand and isolated fashion. There 
can be no deus ex machina about art. . .; it grows 
—often up the wrong tree—but it must draw its life 
blood from ‘ influences.’ 

There is a considerable improvement this year in 
organisation. Black-and-white drawings, etchings and 
engravings now have Gallery VI to themselves, and 
we are spared in some measure what has hitherto 
tended to mar previous exhibitions—namely, the 
somewhat indecent association of sculpture with mural 
paintings in a decorative ensemble—T he Picnic of the 
Borejoisy—as an aesthetic butcher was once heard to 
describe the general effect produced. In any case, the 
combination was never really successful. In spite of 
this arrangement, however, certain discontented ex- 
hibits have strolled into the fields to frolic. Then, too, 
the hanging is better: Gallery III, the Salon d’hon- 
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neur, is less crowded than usual, and strips of green 
and red silk have been arranged here and there to re- 
lieve the monotony of the long walls. 

The first room is dominated by Mr. Glyn Philpot’s 
extraordinary composition, entitled ‘ The Threefold 
Epiphany’ (No. 50). This picture—an encyclopedic 
history of art—represents, in the centre, the Wise Men 
accompanied by their retinue; on the right, the Wed- 
ding Feast at Cana; and on the left, St. John and the 
Baptism in the Jordan—the whole dressed in the pic- 
turesque panoply of the Florentine fifteenth century. 
The three incidents are intended as a single design, 
and although generally coherent and rhythmic, the syn- 
chronisation breaks down here and there, Francis 
Thompson saw Our Lord walking ‘ not on Genesareth 
but Thames,’ and there is equally no reason why a 
modern artist should not contemplate scripture through 
Renaissance eyes, especially if the anachronism is to 
yield such a refreshing piece of harmonious pageantry. 

Sir William Orpen’s portrait of ‘ Sir Ray Lankester, 
K.C.B.’ (No. 18), on the opposite wall, is a fine paint- 
ing, and perhaps a more sympathetic portrait has never 
been seen in the Academy. Although there is a 
pathetic weariness about the whole figure, it in no wise 
overshadows the intrinsic wisdom of which the face is 
full. It is probably the finest portrait in the exhibition. 
‘Les Salons Privés, Monte Carlo’ (No. 3), by Sir 
John Lavery, is a kaleidoscopic interior impaired by 
faulty architecture. The riot of colour is somewhat 
dazzling, and one should get well away from the pic- 
ture to realise fully the melodramatic atmosphere of 
the gambling room and the tense excitement prevail- 
ing. Next door to this scintillating work is Mr. Harold 
Knight’s ‘ Lady at the Piano ’ (No. 2). Now this and 
all the pictures exhibited by this artist are utterly 
charming ; he gives us modern Vermeers, genre paint- 
ings, delicately conceived and painted with svelte 
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accomplishment. One falls in love with them at once: 
they are intimate and real; the colours are vivid but 
cool; and the essential placidity of the great Delfter 
can be traced in all of them. ‘A Toast’ (No. 469) is 
possibly the finest. ‘ The Brass Goddess * (No. 71) is 
full of sensibility, though here one wishes he had left 
the wall bare: the two pictures tend to upset its 
serenity. On no account should any of Mr. Knight’s 
exhibits be missed. Perhaps ‘ The Cottage Bedroom’ 
(No. 496) indicates more clearly than the others the 
essence of his teaching—the ghostliness of all sub- 
stance, whether rock or thistledown. If his pic- 
tures were hung together in a little room they would 
form a pool of beautifully ordered colour, and over- 
worked critics would gladly refresh themselves there. 
Mr. Anning Bell’s ‘ Christ with the Children ’ (No. 31) 
is a nicely balanced design with a vitrail suggestion 
about it. Just as Jan Toorop, whose work we saw in 
London at the recent Exhibition of Dutch Art, set the 
dunes of Katwyk and Domburg as a background to the 
Atonement, so Mr. Bell gives us chimneys and ware- 
houses. Mr. A. J. Munnings breaks new ground in 
his ‘ Skating at Flatford’ (No. 51); it is an exhilarat- 
ing picture tingling with the frost of a fine winter day, 
and makes a pleasant change from his inevitable but 
none the less delightful horse portraits. ‘ The Return 
of Persephone ’ (No. 75), by Mr. A. K. Lawrence, in 
Gallery II, is a disappointment : an unusual deadness 
pervades the whole canvas ; the shadows are forced and 
unreal, and the entrance to the Underworld is unplea- 
santly suggestive of a group of howitzers. Mr. Maurice 
Greiffenhagen’s ‘A Portrait’ (No. 93) is a refreshing 
study in ‘ cheek ’; it represents an Eton boy sitting on 
the ledge of a railing, and bubbling over with good 
spirits. The subject is strongly handled, but in the 
College buildings behind there is a noticeable weak- 
ness in architectural draughtsmanship. 
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One always enters Gallery I1]—the adytum of the 
Academy—with bated breath, but there is nothing ex- 
ceptional here this year. Sir David Murray shows us 
that he does not grow old: ‘ Beneath the Bridge the 
Sleepy River flows’ (No. 119) is executed with his 
accustomed suave accomplishment. Notwithstanding 
the indisputable decorative charm in the airy colours 
of Mr. P. Connard’s ‘Susanna and the Elders’ 
(No. 141), the phantasy is rather silly, and the two 
Royal Academicians who play the part of the peeping 
elders will create little amusement. Mr. Harry Bush’s 
‘ The Old Pear Tree in Spring’ is a precise but wholly 
satisfying work with no word wasted; the atmosphere 
of early spring is complete. Mr. L. Campbell 
Taylor’s ‘ The Anteroom ’ (No. 183) has skiiful light- 
ing and certainty of values, but is too restless. In the 
next room Mr. G. Spencer Watson’s ‘A Breeze in the 
Goat Yard’ (No. 186) is worth lingering over; it 
threatens to damage itself in its efforts to blow Mr. 
Brockenhurst’s sombre but masterly portrait, ‘ Henry 
Rushbury, Esq., A.R.A.,’ off the wall. The late Mr. 
Henry S. Tuke’s ‘Aquamarine ’ (No. 220) is sweet and 
opalescent, but a little sad. The outstanding work in 
Gallery V, which is otherwise rather dull, is Mr. 
Gerald Kelly’s ‘ Jane XXIV’ (No. 253). te has now 
given us twenty-nine portraits of Mrs. Keily, and one 
hopes for more. This is by far the best of his exhibits 
this year. 

Dame Laura Knight shows us a plethora of circus 
scenes. The first, in Gallery VII, entitled ‘ Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh’ (No. 313), isa small canvas unfortu- 
nately tucked away in a corner; but these pathetic 
creatures surely evoke little merriment, arid the hard 
garish tones do not help matters. Her ‘ Motley’ 
(No. 404) in the next room is a much larger affair, yet 
in spite of this picture’s striking realism it cannot 
please. It is too noisy, too showy. The artist fights 
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her canvas in her desire to paint strongly, and the 
result, though brilliant, is unsatisfactory. But where 
‘Motley’ has purpose and ordered design, her other 
picture, “ Charivari’’ (No. 414), is cacophonous inco- 
herency ; it suggests the bedizened pay-box of a French 
circus—a regular Klingklanggloria. Undoubtedly her 
best contribution this year is ‘ Susie and the Wash 
Basin’ (No. 443), an intimate study of enduring 
charm, Two other pictures in Gallery VII are inter- 
esting. The first, Mr. W. Russell Flint’s ‘ The Ser- 
bian Dancer Desha’ (No. 349), is conspicuous for the 
shimmering pallor of the flesh work : there is an almost 
diaphoretic quality about it. The second is Mr. John 
Keating’s striking Irish picture, ‘ Ras-na-n-Gae- 
deal,’ haunting and sensitive; it compares more than 
favourably with his allegorical ‘ Night Candles are 
Burnt Out’ (No. 421) in Gallery VIII. This room is 
dominated by Mr. Sickert’s portrait of ‘ Sir Nigel 
Playfair’ in the part of ‘Tony Lumpkin’ in ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ There is a great beauty of colour 
in this impressionist sketch, and its restrained ethe- 
reality outshines everything else in the room. Stand- 
ing well away from the picture one sees the flat, fea- 
tureless face take on life and expression that is start- 
ling in its intensity. The same room also contains an 
interesting portrait of Mr. Belloc in fighting mood by 
Mr. H. James Green (No. 392) and a sympathetic 
study of ‘Father John Talbot, of the Oratory’ 
(No. 407); the hands in this portrait are admirably 
painted. Mrs. Proctor’s ‘ Young Roman’ (No. 413) 
is a fragrant piece of delicate colouring. 

Gallery IX has Mr. Knight’s lovely things with 
which we have already dealt. Mr. George Belcher’s 
‘Still Life ’ (No. 452) is decorative, and Miss Atkin- 
son attains a very high standard of craftsmanship in 
‘The Drum’ (No. 433). Mr. Alan Beton's ‘ Posing * 
(No. 450) and ‘ Decomposing’ (No. 455) show fine 
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workmanship, and Miss Sylvia Gosse achieves a rare 
luminosity in ‘ Yellow Orchids’ (No. 495). In Gal- 
lery X Mr. Cecil G. J. Hay’s ‘ The Porcelain Figure ’ 
(No. 529) deserves attention, together with ‘An Inn 
Kitchen ’ (No. 540) by Mr. Frederick W. Elwell. The 
latter is a most refreshing picture with warm browns 
and a lovely touch of colour in the blue window cur- 
tain. The kitchen utensils on the right of the picture 
are painted with meticulous care, and so is the window. 
It is, in point of fact, the best executed window of any 
picture in the exhibition; slovenliness in the painting 
of windows is apparent in many of the exhibits. Mr, 
Knight unfortunately follows de Hooch rather than 
Vermeer in this respect. 

The last room of all is singularly uninteresting. ‘A 
Morning in Rome’ (No. 578) is decorative—the splash 
of red made by the cassocks of the German seminarists 
on the right of the picture catches the eye, and the op- 
posite wall contains a vivid portrait of Lord Darling 
(No. 596) by Mr. Edward I. Halliday. The finest 
portrait here, however, is unquestionably Mr. Alfred 
K. Lawrence’s ‘ Miss Margaret Stirling ’ (No. 607). 
The subtle combination of portraiture with landscape 
is most effective. 

A refined delicacy characterises most of the water- 
colours, but one wishes that artists would break away 
once and for all from the eternal bric-a-brac of Italian 
street corners, sea coasts, and picture postcard cot- 
tages. It seems they are afraid of an official areopagus 
which will condemn them for ‘ going a little too far ’ if 
they develop the ‘ eccentricity ’ of going to the scenes 
of ordinary life for their subject-matter ; the tradition 
of a dry intellectualism plays a greater part than feel- 
ing in most of these sketches whose craftsmanship no 
one can deny. Mr. Peter F. Anson’s ‘ Mid-Atlantic ’ 
(No. 631) is the most progressive effort; then come 
Miss Flora Twort’s charming studies of Petersfield. 
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Mr. Russell Flint is, of course, the most expert water- 
colourist exhibiting, and his ‘ Brick Store, Venice’ 
(No. 739) should attract some attention. Mr. A. Van 
Anrooy’s interior ‘ Mausoleum of William the Silent, 
Delft’ (No. 690) is a somnolescent poem over which 
one is disposed to brood. Of the flower-pieces, the 
decorative compositions of Miss P. Konody are the 
most scholarly. A very high standard of draughtsman- 
ship is reached in the black-and-white exhibits, but 
here again old-fashioned tendencies linger. Mr. 
Brangwyn’s splendid chalk study, ‘A Baby’ (No. 
1,102), is magnificently executed. Mr. Charles Rickett 
gives us a series of stage settings for Shakspearian 
plays executed in line and wash. ‘Othello’ (No. 
1,028) is, perhaps, the most striking. Sir D. Y. 
Cameron’s ‘ The Hills of Tay’ (No. 1,075) is extra- 
ordinarily delicate and expressive. The excellence of 
British etching to-day is well known: and no other 
nation can surpass us in this branch. Mr. Francis 
Dodd’s ‘ Spanish Ox Drivers’ (No. 1,025), Mr. 
Gerald L. Brockhurst’s ‘Amberley Boy’ (No. 982), 
and the two drypoints of Mr. W. Russell Flint, ‘ The 
Three Poor Travellers’ (No. 1,054) and ‘A Spanish 
Christening’ (No. 1,055), are works of which the 
country can be justly proud. Mr. Arthur Hogg’s mez- 
zotint after Vermeer’s ‘ Head of a Young Girl’ is a 
sheer delight. Among the wood engravers, Mr. 
Charles W. Taylor’s ‘To Childerditch ’ (No. 1,091) 
and Mr. Ian Macnab’s ‘ The Canal, Annecy’ (No. 
1,134) deserve special mention. There are several 
architectural drawings this year of Catholic interest. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Rothesay, by Mr. Reginald 
Fairlie; the proposed Catholic Memorial Chapel at 
Catterick Camp drawn by Mr. Joseph Pike from the 
design of Mr. John Rendham, A.R.I.B.A., and St. 
Joan’s, Farnham, by Messrs. C. Nicholas and J. E. 
Dixon-Spain and H. Falkner and G. M. Aylwin. 
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The sculpture, on the whole, is disappointing. 
‘The Goatherd’s Daughter’ (No. 1,535), by Mr. 
Charles L. Hartwell, is delicate and expressive; but 
the palm goes to Mr. Gilbert Bayes’ ‘ Diana’ (No. 
1,545), which lives. Mr. Harold Youngman’s ‘ Retro 
Satana’ (No. 1,462) is a statuette group, carved in 
oak with a Beuronese touch about it. At one end of the 
Lecture Room is a model for Sir Bertram Mackennal’s 
Statue of Cardinal Moran. Though a powerful and 
finished work, it lacks the true quality of life. 


Russet L. SEpDGwIcK. 





WAS ST. PAUL SUCCESSOR TO 
ST, PETER? 


[\ other words, was St. Paul the first Pope after St. 
Peter? 

The arguments for thinking that St. Paul succeeded 
St. Peter as Pope are manifold and cumulative. The 
arguments against are almost entirely the later lists of 
Roman Bishops, which do not mention St. Paul. 


1. It is significant that every writer before the third 
century who mentions St. Peter as related to the 
Church of Rome invariably couples the two names 
‘Peter and Paul.’ 


2. According to competent critics, such as Profes- 
sor C. H. Turner," the tradition of coupling the names 
of St. Peter and St. Paul begins with St. John the 


Evangelist. The eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse 
contains a detailed description of the ‘ two witnesses ’ 
(udpruciv = martyrs) and the ‘ two olive-branches and 
two candlesticks that stand before the L.ord of the 
earth.’ The allusion to the martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul under Nero is almost irrefutable. 


3. In the first letter of Pope St. Clement to the 
Church of Corinth’ the coupled names of St. Peter and 
St. Paul are used to hearten the somewhat cowed Cor- 
inthians. 

4. St. Ignatius of Antioch, writing a little later to 
the Romans,* speaks of St. Peter and St. Paul laying 
commands on them. The Church of Rome could be 
commanded only by a Bishop of Rome. 


‘Theology, Oct., 1926, p. 197. 


2Clem. 1 ad Cor. v. 
Sad Rom. iv, 3. 
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5. Dionysius of Corinth bears the same witness 
two generations after St. Ignatius. In writing to Pope 
Soter he couples the names of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


6. Perhaps the strongest evidence is from St. 
Irenaeus’s work A gainst Heresies, c. A.D. 180-190. In 
his arguing against the Marcionites who had corrupted 
the New Testament, he says that St. Matthew wrote 
his gospel in Hebrew ‘ when Peter and Paul were in 
Rome evangelising and founding the Church.”* 

Again, he points out that ‘the tradition of the 
Apostles is everywhere manifest in those who were in- 
stituted Bishops and their successors. But because 
these are too many to enumerate, it will be enough 
to see the succession in the highest and best known 
Church founded and organised in Rome by the two 
glorious apostles Peter and Paul... . Having founded 
and organised the Church these Blessed apostles they 
entrusted to Simon the ministry of the episcopate.’ 

It is very significant that Irenaeus speaks of Simon 
having received the episcopate from Peter and Paul— 
so that the Pope Simon is the successor of St. Paul. 


7. If the list of bishops of Rome given by Epip- 
hanius* is in reality the list drawn up by Hegessippus, 
we have an even earlier and clearer witness than that of 
Irenaeus; since no less than three times does he give 
the coupled names of ‘ Peter and Paul ’ and never the 
name of Peter alone. 

8. On this quite natural hyopthesis we see the rea- 
son why St. Paul is given a position of supremacy in 
the Roman Missal. Although, as we have shown else- 
where,’ St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles never re- 


* Adv. Haer. III, 2, 1. 

5 Ibid. Ill, 1-3. 

* Epiph. Haer. xxxii, 6-7, 
*Epiph. Haer, xxxii, 6. 
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presents St. Paul as superior to the Twelve—or even 
to St. Barnabas, yet the Missal twice puts St. Paul im- 
mediately after St. Peter and before the other apostles. 
Thus in the Communicantes :—‘ Communicating with 
and venerating the memory, in the first place of the 
glorious ever-virgin Mary, Mother of God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and of the blessed Apostles and 
Martyrs Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, 
Thomas, James, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, 
Simon and Thaddeus, Linus, Cletus, Clement, &c.’ 


Again in the very solemn prayer before the Agnus 
Dei the priest says, ‘ Deliver us, we beseech thee O 
Lord, from all evils past, present and future; and by 
the intercession of the blessed and glorious ever-virgin 
Mother of God Mary, together with the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul and Andrew and all the 
Saints,’ &c. 


This precedence of St. Paul over such saints as 
James the greater, John the beloved disciple and An- 
drew the brother of Peter is hard to explain on any 
supposition except that St. Paul succeeded St. Peter 
as visible Head, or 'ericxoros of the Church of Rome. 


g. Another confirmation of this view is to be found 
in the second epistle of St. Peter. 


(2) The present writer daily feels more and more 
that this Epistle has the character of an Encyclical 
letter. Its title is unique. All St. Paul’s epistles are 
directed to individual churches or to individual per- 
sons. St. James’s Epistle is directed to ‘ the twelve 
tribes of the Diaspora.” Even St. Peter’s first epistle 
is directed to the Diaspora of Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia’ (I Pet. I, 1). But the 
second epistle is directed to ‘ those that have obtained 
equal faith in the justice of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ’ (II Pet. I, 1). In other, words it is a letter ad- 
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dressed to all the faithful. We might call it an epistle 
addressed ‘ Urbi et Orbi.’ 


(6) He speaks of his beginning ‘ to put them in re- 
membrance of these things, though indeed you know 
them. . .. But I think it meet, as long as I am in this 
tabernacle to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance (II Pet. I, 12, 13). He has already written a 
first epistle (iii, 1). But it is his duty and intention as 
the head of the faithful to stir them up in remem- 
brance. 


(c) Moreover his death which may be near at hand 
will not leave them orphaned of remembrance. ‘ The 
laying aside of this my tabernacle is near at hand ac- 
cording as our Lord Jesus Christ also hath signified to 
me ’ (ili, 14), that is, when Jesus committed the whole 
Flock or Church to him and foretold him of his martyr- 
dom. 


(dz) Even as Jesus prepared to leave the world by 
arranging that Peter should take His place, so ‘ I will 
endeavour that you frequently have after my death 
whereby you may keep a memory of these things’ 
(iii, 15). 

(e) St. Peter speaks significantly of the ‘ more firm 
prophetical word . . .. understanding this first that no 
prophecy of scripture is made by private interpreta- 
tion; for prophecy came not by the will of man at any 
time, but the holy men of God spoke inspired by the 
Holy Ghost (ibid. 19-21). 

This is the authoritative outline of the doctrine of 
Biblical inspiration which has guided the definitions of 
Trent and Vatican. 


(f) It is more especially significant that following 
this doctrine of the sacred scriptures, and after his 
statement that after his death there shall be [written] 
remembrances of their duty St. Peter should add: 
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‘Wherefore, dearly beloved, waiting for these things 
.... account the long-suffering of our Lord, salvation ; 
as also our most dear brother Paul, according to the 
wisdom given him hath written to you; as also in all his 
epistles . . . . in which are certain things hard to be 
understood, which the unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other scriptures to their own de- 
struction’ (iii, 14-16). These are practically the clos- 
ing words of an epistle which seems to have been the 
first Pope’s Encyclical letter informing the faithful 
that he has provided for someone to take his place after 
his death, and that this one is Paul whose letters, like 
the other sacred scriptures, are inspired by God. 


10. It must be borne.in mind that this view of the 
fact is not fantastic but natural; perhaps, even, obvi- 
ous. If St. Paul was in Rome at the time of St. Peter’s 
imprisonment and death it would be natural for St. 


Peter to appoint St. Paul; it would be fantastic to 
imagine that St. Paul would be passed over in favour 
of Linus, whom the earlier lists never place after St. 
Peter alone. 


If St. Paul was not in Rome on St, Peter’s death 
his presence and martyrdom in Rome would suggest 
that he came to take the place of St. Peter. But the 
Roman Empire had made up its mind that the ‘ Chris- 
tian superstition ’ was not to be given half-measures. 
With deadly precision they soon instituted the Tar- 
quin policy of lopping off the head of the growing 
plant. Whereas St. Paul, the Roman citizen, had 
been once imprisoned and once set free from prison, 
Paul the 'ericxoros of the Christians must follow his 
fellow bishop Peter. If there is truth in a tradition 
which has liturgical solemnity, the Roman power, with 
delicate or deliberate cruelty, kept the first anniversary 
. oy crucifixion of St. Peter by the beheadal of St. 

aul, 
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11. Of the three successors in the See of Rome it 
is perhaps significant that two are mentioned in the 
later epistles of St. Paul. In the epistle to the Philip- 
pians (iv, 3) there is mention of ‘ Clement with the rest 
of my fellow-labourers whose names are in the book of 
life.’ More significant is the mention of Linus in the 
second epistle to Timothy (iv, 21). In many ways this 
epistle recalls the second epistle of St. Peter; in 
nothing more than in its insistence on the writer’s ap- 
proaching death : ‘ For I am even now ready to be sac- 
rificed, and the time of my dissolution is at hand’ It 
is in this epistle that we have the one mention of the 
man who was to succeed if not St. Paul, at least St. 
Peter, in the See of Rome. 


VincenT McNass, O.P. 





PREACHMENT OF A CLOWN 


M* it please the Company—Worthies, Worships, 
Elders and all my Betters: you know how a 
chance-found quotation will sometimes fish up from 
one’s subconscious mind a haul of impressions which, 
when they come to the surface, prove to be a valuable 
addition to one’s philosophy of life? 

That has just happened to me, when, searching 
through one of my Common Place Books for Some- 
body’s terse and pertinent remark about Something, 
I came upon these words of Ernest Hello; whereupon 
I had to leave my other occupation to haul up the 
overwhelming catch of ideas and impressions it gave 
me. 
‘ Little men,’ he says, ‘ borrow all their importance 
from their actions, which they accomplish. Without 
these actions they would be absolutely nothing.’ 

Here we are again! I said to St. Thomas. This 
is a piece of Truth! 

What a leveller! That deposes more coronetted 
heads, more bewigged and belaurelled, more, top- 
hatted and tortoise-shell spectacled heads than Robes- 
pierre and Lenin could have dreamed of deposing, 
for it deposes both of them to begin with! 

It does not merely reduce to the ranks of the No- 
bodies (sometimes called Humbugs), Mr. Alderman 
Rosenheimer who climbed, by means of the turnip- 
cutter in his jam-factory to a position where he re- 
ceives respect and deference: no, don’t you see, it 
ree me to those ranks! There’s the cream of the 
Jest ! 

Is there one among you who has an ancestor that 
was a clown, and who knows what it is to have saw- 
dust in the blood, and to take great pleasure in being 
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knocked down? There’s nothing like it. And what 
friendship one feels for the man who has done so! 
Try it. Is there anyone who will come down into 
the Ring and try it—some Literary Person, if you 
please. I tell you for why. Because, like me, you 
borrow all your importance from your actions, which 
you accomplish! My friend, the one excuse for many 
of our short-comings, at home and abroad, has been 
the Artistic Temperament. Literary activities cover 
a multitude of sins—very well, then, we will say 
faults—faults, such as Selfishness, a Carping Spirit, 
Discourtesy, Wilful Sadness and Vanity. If the Ring- 
master were to give you a knock on the head with the 
butt of his whip, which knocked away all memory of 
Grammar and the Sonnet-form, what would be left? 
Something like a snail with his shell knocked away. 

Come! Have I hurt your Worshipful Dignity? 
Have I been impertinent? But if I were not, I should 
cease to be a Clown. A respectful clown would be a 
tedious fellow, salt without savour. Still, it is Chris- 
tian to respect the dignity of every man, and so let 
us change the metaphor for you (though I will keep it 
for myself, for a clown is a Christian creature, while 
...). If you prefer it, Sir, have you any Titan blood 
in you, that gets up gigantically refreshed from touch- 
ing the earth? Or would it help you to consider M. 
Hello as a psychological Tax Collector? Instinc- 
tively, a gentleman would be inclined to assess himself 
as low as possible. I will look away, tactfully, while 
you divest yourself of your actions, of your badges of 
office and the garniture of all success. 

It is bound to be an awful business, this. The 
stage of life would re-set itself if everyone did so. 
Everything would change its shape and place. 

Are you done, Sir? So am I. I have kept only 
these overalls which I must wear as Clown. Why, 
Sir, but all’s brought to nought, for when you doffed 
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all that borrowed importance, and dared to stand 
without it, zpso facto, you became a Great Man! You 
see, in the Ring, it’s all topsy-turvey! 

Wait a moment though. Now you are a Great Man, 
you can dare to consult that Sybil who can tell you 
the Past—the Sybil of Conscience. She’ll give you 
dread answers to the questions you put to her. Ask 
her some. Ask her why your last book sold so well. 
Ask her why the Editor of the Morning After toler- 
ated that unspeakable twaddle you wrote about 
Well then, ask her what St. Thomas thinks of the 
reading you do. 

Oh, I am sorry you have left me. It’s gruesome, 
Iknow. It is like one of Albrecht Diirer’s drawings, 
with all the bones showing, and every man a skeleton. 


Forgive me, Sirs. It was only the olive before I 
offer you a feast of thought. It was the apéritif of 
healthy and sophisticated custom. 


Can you not call to mind many Great Men (and 
women of course), with whom you have the honour to 
be on terms of friendship? You can tell them on 
this wise: if their occupations, their surnames, their 
income and their reputations were changed or taken 
away, it would not alter them. There are more than 
ten of them in our city. 


They are the foundation stones of history. And 
since I see there a Historian who is amused at my 
impertinence, I beg to address myself to him. Can 
nothing be done, Sir, to prevent the humbugging of 
children who are forced to pore over school bio- 
graphies and histories? Half those books are writ- 
ten on the presumption—tacit, I grant you, but does 
that lessen it?—that any man who made a noise in 
the world, was, good or bad, a Great Man. When 
half the time they were but fleas who were an elusive 
cause of irritation, and caused a stir because they 
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distracted statesmen from their business or Justice 
from her clear duty, which could not be proceeded 
with until they had been put out of action. 

Now’s the time to do it, for it is fashionable to 
dethrone traditional heroes, and to pull the crowns 
off kings and queens and show them to have been 
snuffy, dirty, mentally-deficient puppets, dull in their 
dubious virtue or in their deplorable vices. 

Let’s pull the laurels off some of the literary 
notorieties! Let us take our weights and measures 
out of the Swmma, and weigh up the real worth of 
the writers whose names throng the pages printed for 
children and for the Reading Public. Then let us 
write them down anew for what they were : Z—a great 
liar, but an admirable stylist; Y—a popular bigot 
whose name is known because of his assiduous at- 
tendance at Court; Y—a great gentleman, a Christian 
and a poet. 

Now I beg to address myself to Mr. Courage the 
Critic, who is looking at me through his eye-glass. 
Why, Sir, between you and my Creator, I am terribly 
considered, and I can only bear myself with the sim- 
plicity of one who is putting no trust in his own merits. 
Mr. Critic, Sir, why should we continue to remember 
Decadent the Poet for odes that we can only hope 
Almighty God has, in forgiving them, forgotten? 
Are eyes and intellects to be used for reading and 
storing up facts about the tea-parties of Lady Tre- 
mendously Trivial, and the idiosyncrasies of the Rev- 
erend Very Dubious? Why scuffle up this dust? 
Have we run short of stars and heroes in Christendom, 
and is not this planet dusty and mediocre enough? 
Why, Sir, even you seem to me to be all shrivelled 
small and dried up for lack of the Water from the 
Well of Bethlehem ! 

The future generation will either be Little Men 
with importances borrowed from advertisement, or 
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Great Men who live the Truth they have the honour 
to believe. Hey, what a fine topsy-turvey a genera- 
tion of Christians would make! Ah, Sirs, what Per- 
sons of Influence you are to be sure! The next 
generation will be of such stuff as you write for their 
young minds to feed on. Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of them and: more, will never read St. Thomas; 
but they’ll read a deal of articles in papers that might 
be written according to the principles of St. Thomas. 
They’ll soon discover for themselves the Writers who 
tell them a lie, but it takes more cunning to discover 
the Writers who are making the wrong things impor- 
tant, or the right things important for a wrong reason. 


What can you do, my Masters? 


Poet, had I a tune in my pen as you have in yours, 
I could set the world dancing to whatever measure I 
chose—even to a measure of Truth. 


And were I your colour-boy, Painter (a proud. 
thing to be a colour-boy to one of the School of Fra 
Angelico) I would grind you black and white, vair 
and vermilion to paint on the very brains of the next 
generation pictures of men and their symbols, ranked 
according to Truth, even as Fra Angelico painted 
them, kneeling to the task. Oh, we would swing the 
popular mentality back to a true perspective! We 
would not paint for the critics, we would paint for the 
crowd! We would show them the choirs of Apostles 
and Evangelists of the Truth, Martyrs and Confes- 
sors of the Truth. We would send them drifting 
back from our pictures to the Priory church, head on 
breast, changing even as they went from that Little 
Man the Pharisee to that Great Man who said: ‘ God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ 

Poet, for the love of Mary who is pitiful, make me 
such a rhyme! 

Painter, an alms to Truth! 
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I am a Clown, a little man who borrow all my im- 
portance from this action which I have accomplished : 
I have preached to those who listen on Sundays to 
the Friars Preachers! Why, I have even greeted 
Truth with: ‘ Here we are again! ” 


Crecity Haack. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SuRVIVALS AND New Arriva.s. By Hilaire Belloc. (Sheed 
and Ward; 7/6). 


Mr. Belloc’s new book, Survivals and New Arrivals, marks 
a culmination in his already extensive work dealing with the 
Catholic Church. It is a lucidly clear exposition of the diver- 
gent qualities of the foes with which the Church has con- 
tended in the past, and whose strength is weakening; of the 
main opposition which She is at present facing ; and of the new 
arrivals which are beginning to raise their heads against Her. 

As might be expected by those who know Mr. Belloc’s power 
as a writer there is much scathing criticism and reasoned de- 
nunciation of the attacking forces, more pz'ticularly of the 
* Modern Mind,’ which he describes as ‘ the spirit which has 
lost acquaintance with logical form and is too supine to reason,’ 
but which ‘ being (alas !) not active, but a passive obstacle, like 
a bog, is none the weaker for being thus irrational ’; yet the 
main impression left upon the mind of the reader—and it is a 
deep and lasting impression—is certainly not destructive, but 
pre-eminently and optimistically creative ; and, as the theme un- 
folds, more and more does he feel the presence of inspiration. 
I use the two words ‘optimistically’ and ‘ inspiration’ ad- 
visedly. Mr. Belloc’s greatest enemy could not accuse him of 
optimism in the cheapened sense of vaguely hoping for the 
best in a world where things may not be as bad as they seem. 
The optimism of Survivals and New Arrivals depends upon 
no reassuring statement by the author, but arises rather from 
the very core of the subject and its logical presentment, and in 
spite of the tremendous dangers which the book foresees. It 
is in this optimism, as well as in such remarkable passages as 
the one which condenses the history of Islam so brilliantly into 
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little more than four pages and then proceeds to draw con- 
clusions with compelling clarity, that a sense of inspiration be- 
comes apparent. It would seem to be the crown of achieve- 
ment that rewards years spent in active defence of the Faith in 
the teeth of strong opposition. 

Survivals and New Arrivals calls for a careful and impartial 
reading by all thinking men and women. The book is emphati- 
cally one which cannot be abridged. Its subject deals with the 
essence of life and the foundations of belief, and its arguments 
must be approved or disapproved on their merits and not by any 
prejudice of upbringing or environment. To take one instance : 
it would be futile to discount the section on the ‘ Modern 
Mind’ by saying that Mr. Belloc’s whole attitude shows him 
to be out of sympathy with the latest developments of con- 
duct, art, etc. He defines exactly what he means by that 
mental attitude to which he gives, faute de mieux, the title 
‘The Modern Mind.’ Only two lines of criticism are thus 
defensible : either to show that this thing that he has described 
does not exist ; or else to answer in detail the attack he makes 
upon it. To do either of these two things satisfactorily would 
evidently not be the work of the ‘ Modern Mind ’ itself. 

Perhaps the most constructive part of the book is contained 
in the chapter entitled ‘ The Opportunity.’ Here is a stirring 
call to action for all those who have the Faith at heart, and one 
remarkably in sympathy with the Dominican tradition. Mr. 
Belloc emphasises the importance at the present time for pre- 
paration of the world for the Truth by vigorous apologetic; 
for, as he says, the main obstacle to its dissemination is the 
almost complete ignorance even amongst intelligent people of 
what the Catholic Church is. 

He has been criticised in some of his books about the Faith 
for repeating himself in his efforts to clarify his subject. I 
have even seen it brought against him that his arguments prove 
their thesis too perfectly and too consistently—criticisms which 
most expository authors would surely envy—and the same argu- 
ments may possibly be brought against Survivals and New 
Arrivals. But here in this book he has proved the necessity 
for such lucid exposition by pointing to the vast ignorance 
which undeniably exists of the subject in hand. 

Mr. Belloc has shown in the best possible way—by ex- 
ample—the line of advance that must be followed by those who 
believe and who have the capacity for apologetic, 


R.D.J. 
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Tue Story oF Trape Unionism. By R. M. Rayner. (Long- 
mans ; 6/- net.) 


This is a plain and straightforward story of the rise and 
development of the British trade union from the Combination 
Acts at the end of the eighteenth century to the General Strike 
of 1926. (Incidentally, there is also some useful information 
concerning the trade unions of America and the Continent.) 

Mr. Rayner found at the time of the General Strike that 
there was no book ‘ which made even a claim to be an objec- 
tive treatment of the subject’; and so, being neither trade 
unionist nor capitalist, he set out to supply an obvious want. 
With excellent results. The treatment is objective, as it 
should be, but sympathetic. The author writes as a historian 
not as an advocate, and he has taken a vast amount of pains 
to master the necessary documents and to understand the 
policy of the leaders of the trade unions—and no less the 
policy of the capitalists—during the last hundred years. To 
many of us it is an old, familiar story; the struggle of the 
workman to combine; the prohibition by law of all 
combination; the repeal of the combination laws; the 
Utopian unions of Robert Owen and their collapse; the rise 
of the unions of skilled workmen in the ’sixties; then the rise 
of the modern labour movement and the organisation of the 
labourer and the resolution to achieve by constitutional and 
political action the justice of a living wage. ‘For in the main 
it is to win a living wage that the energies of the trade union 
are always directed. Unwisely, hostile critics deprecate the 
political activities of trade unions, not realising that the alter- 
native to political and constitutional action is the method of 
the revolutionary syndicalist ; for men and women will persist 
in the struggle for a living wage—and it would seem from the 
teaching of St. Thomas and the words of Pope Leo XIII, and 
Cardinal Manning, are not to be blamed for such persistence— 
and denied the political action, will fall back on the strike. 
(The employer will on no account give up his ‘ right’ to lock- 
out the workman who declines to labour at a reduced wage.) 

Mr. Rayner brings understanding as well as knowledge to 
his task. The illustrations—cartoons, portraits and docu- 
ments—add to the interest. The story never flags; dulness 
never intrudes; a vital chapter in modern history is here that 
all who will may read. It is, in especial, a book for Catholic 
students of the social question, this Story of Trade Unionism, 
and for men and women of good will. Many trade unionists, 
too, know nothing of the history of labour organisation. 
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(Many Christians, alas, care nothing for Church history.) 
They will find in Mr. Rayner’s book a pleasant illumination 
that should disperse the darkness of this regrettable ignorance. 


J.c. 


Gypsy Down THe Lang. By Thomas Williamson. (Crosby 
Lockwood ; 7/6). 


Why has ‘ Morse’ done a picture suggesting footlights and 
a Spanish revue-scene, for this book? It is attractive, but 
wrong. Gypsy Down the Lane tells of a tribe of Romanies 
wandering in New England from the end of one winter to the 
threat of the next. It is a story of their loves and hates, their 
bravery, their adversities and pleasures, their magnificence and 
failings, a story of delightful descriptions cleverly subordinated 
to vivid action, splendidly told and splendid in the telling. 

Mr. Williamson writes excellent prose and draws his charac- 
ters with humour and deep sympathy, and how well he draws 
them !—the kindly tinker, Liubo, the debonair tumbler, Mil- 
anko, the magnificent Chief, the beautiful and distracting 
Panna, and, perhaps best of all, the ‘ mixed-blood ’ Yurka. 

There is a freshness, a beauty, above all a sincerity about 
Gypsy Down the Lane that in these days of dreary sex novels 
is very gratifying. It would be unfair to describe it further ; 
besides the book is so good that I want a lot of people not to 
read it ! R.R. 


Guost House. By Condé B. Pallen. (Harding and Rose; 5/-.) 


Dr. Pallen, relaxing from his more scholarly work as an 
editor of The Catholic Encyclopaedia, has written a ghost story 
on an intriguing new theme, but it is amateurish and very dis- 
appointing. The narrative is so free as to be slangy, yet con- 
versations are stilted and unreal, and much is said that is 
irrelevant, particularly about Hawkins and the Pettigrews, and 
feminism. There are minor annoyances like slight American- 
isms, the intrusion of the first person, and misprints (the worst 
of which is ‘ eyes set deep over heavy brows ’) and there is not 
much conviction about the character-drawing, except in the 
case of the dreadful detective ; but what is serious is the awful 
obviousness of everything and the incredibly facile way of ex- 
plaining the sleuth’s discoveries. Dr. Pallen has mishandled a 
good idea. R.R, 
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THE SECRET OF THE CuRE D’Ars. By Henri Ghéon. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed and Ward; 7/6.) 


Henri Ghéon’s book presents a portrait of the Curé that is 
vividly alive. St. Jean-Marie-Baptiste walks through the pages 
showing in every line his heroic submission, his perfect recep- 
tivity to the movements of grace, and the miracle of his courage 
and perseverance. Indeed, his life is itself a sustained miracle, 
more marvellous than the cures he wrought in body and soul, 
more astounding than the torrents of alms his personality 
evoked. And yet, in this sketch he never seems remote—one 
of a species other than our own. He moves before us super- 
human—which he was; and yet, a man—which also he was. 
From the point of view of artistry this is a wonderful piece of 
work. It is the finest sketch we have ever read and it is very 
faithful to the recognised accounts of the Saint’s life. The 
man of whom we read is as human to us as if we were meeting 
him in the flesh. 

It would be interesting to know what may have been the 
effect on M. Ghéon himself of writing this book. Obviously 
the author was almost driven to undertake it by his devotion to 
the Saint; obviously his dramatic instinct longed to pay him 
the highest tribute he could. 

Yet one must wonder whether his next work will contain 
those slight touches of scorn for the weaker souls of this world 
that jar the reader here and there in the earlier pages. Of 
course it is a peculiarly French trait to insert in the midst of a 
particularly fine piece of writing a couple of words that irritate 
"e . the Archbishop’s satellites, canons and that sort of 
people,’ or ‘ The last war showed that no one thought of avoid- 
ing [military service] except a few cowards and a few°fools.’ 
But this book, written not as a poet’s conceit, but as an act of 
devotion to a master artist, did not need to have its drama 
heightened, nor its reality strengthened, by a spot or two of 
mud. Perhaps the humble Curé has already softened this slight 
trace of -harshness; for as the book proceeds the jarring note 
disappears and gives place to a wider charity. The writer 
could not look long on the Curé and feel cross with other people 
—nor, for that matter, can the reader. 

Has the writer got to the bottom of the mysterious ‘ flights ’? 
Perhaps his explanation is true; but perhaps the Cure’s cour- 
age was higher than has been suspected. Perhaps he deliber- 
ately decided to put his vocation to the test. He was a Saint, 
and not yet in Heaven, and therefore he would run no risks. 
Did he dread lest he should ever consider himself a necessity— 
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that Almighty God could not perfectly easily fill his place—if 
so be He desired it filled? A Saint dreads nothing but illusions. 
His own success had been tremendous; his longing for solitude 
was not only natural but supernatural. His eye saw clearly 
the facts of Heaven and Hell; his continual personal contact 
with the Devil was not calculated to make him take chances. 
We can imagine him deciding on an infallible test—departure. 
It does not seem necessary to suggest any other reason. Per- 
haps this problem is insoluble ; at any rate he was a Saint, and 
the Church proposes him as a model and an intercessor; and 
therefore we may well hesitate before we treat his flights as 
weakness. As the insight of a Saint passes that of an or- 
dinary man, so perhaps some of his motives are beyond ex- 
plaining except in terms so simple that they are almost too 
fine to seize. 

Even this comment is a further tribute to a wonderful por- 
trait; we find ourselves arguing with the writer as though the 
Curé were a mutual friend, living only a few miles away. 

The translation is admirable. N.H. 


Tue LETTERS OF PETER PLYMLEy, with other selected writings 
by Sydney Smith. Edited with an Introduction by G. C. 
Heseltine. (Dent; 6/- net.) 


Sydney Smith wrote consistently on behalf of Ireland for 
over forty years and the Plymley Letters—published more than 
twenty years before Catholic Emancipation—are, in the main, 
an argument that England cannot afford, on military grounds, 
to deny justice to the Catholics of Ireland. The Letters are 
good reading; not, perhaps, quite such good reading as many 
of the articles in the Edinburgh Review, which unhappily are 
not included in this volume. The editor’s choice in the matter 
of selections from Sydney Smith enables the reader to discern 
how strongly this whig Canon of St. Paul’s disliked the op- 
position to the Reform Bill (the immortal Mrs. Partington 
speech at Taunton is given in full) and the conservative attitude 
to game laws and poor laws. There is also an essay of 1819 
on the employment of boys as chimney sweepers—‘ boys are 
made chimney sweepers at the early age of five or six.’ Syd- 
ney Smith pleads for greater consideration for the unhappy 
children sent up the chimneys—the evidence of the House of 
Lords Committee contains horrible stories of suffering and 
death—but declines regretfully ta support the complete aboli- 
tion of climbing boys, because this abolition involved ‘ great 
injury to property and great increased risk of fire.’ 
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From Mr. Heseltine’s Introduction we learn that Sydney 
Smith was ‘ well prepared for the penny-plain frame of mind 
so acceptable to the Establishment,’ while ‘ his younger con- 
temporary, John Henry Newman developed the twopence- 
coloured mind.’ Mr. Heseltine, enlarging on the comparison, 
decides that Newman wrote ‘ metaphysically and mystically in 
the Apologia and Gerontius,’ and Sydney Smith ‘ logically and 
practically.” However, ‘ both rendered inestimable service to 
the cause in which they fought.’ According to Mr. Heseltine 
Sydney Smith is ‘ in the true tradition of the bon-vivants ’ with 
‘his prototype of Chinon’; at the same time ‘ there is a very 
Franciscan air about the light-hearted virtue of this comfort- 
loving parson. . . . He was in the true line of the mountebanks 
of God.’ Finally we are told that the wit of Sydney Smith 
‘does not bear repetition,’ and that the best of it ‘he has 
taken with him to the company of his fat friends Socrates, 
Francois Rabelais, Samuel Johnson, and Horace, and no doubt 
the Dumb Ox also.’ What ‘ the enlightened common sense ’ of 
Sydney Smith would have made of all this we cannot tell. 
When St. Thomas Aquinas is labelled a ‘ fat friend’ of Sydney 
Smith what can anyone make of it? But then Mr. Heseltine 
despises ‘ literary craftsmanship’ as ‘ often no more than the 
trick of making half-baked ideas readable.’ 

But why does Mr. Heseltine allege that Dr. Johnson said 
* nobody but a fool ever wrote except for money ’? J.C. 


THE SACRAMENTARY (Liber Sacramentorum). Historical and 
Liturgical Notes on the Roman Missal. By Ildefonso 
Schuster, Abbot of the Monastery of St. Paul’s Without the 
Walls. Translated from the Italian by Arthur Levelis- 
Marke, M.A. Volume IV. (London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1929, 15/-) 


And so this majestic work proceeds, to be completed, we sur- 
mise, in a fifth volume. It is in truth a monument to the 
courage of its publishers and a happy augury for the future of 
the liturgical movement in this country. A reviewer of one of 
the previous volumes allowed himself to describe it as ‘A sort of 
liturgical lucky-bag.’ The phrase was an unfortunate one. It 
revealed too manifestly something of that spirit which prefers 
Bona Mors to Vespers, and all the fussy paraphernalia of popu- 
lar devotion to the majestic simplicities of the liturgy. If our 
people are to be brought to nourish their Christian life upon 
the strong bread and meat of the liturgy, it is by such books 
as the one before us that that desirable end will be promoted. 
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Yet the phrase which we have quoted did indicate one charac- 
teristic of these volumes very tuly, that is, the comprehensive 
variety of their contents. It is such a variety as makes it im- 
possible for the reviewer to do more than mention these con- 
tents in a brief phrase. The present volume, therefore, con- 
tains a large part of the Sanctorale, that is to say, the feasts 
of the Saints as they occur in the Missal, and these from March 
to August. The final volume will probably contain the remain- 
der of the Sanctorale not yet achieved, viz., the feasts from 
August to November. That gives the reader an idea of the main 
portion of the book. For the rest, there is a chapter on the 
priesthood, not to mention a short euchological appendix. 

We welcome this ‘ lucky-bag’ with all our heart, and hope 
that many readers will buy it and dip deeply into its rich con- 
tents. 

J.M. 


Minor Works or WALTER HitTton. Edited by Dorothy Jones. 
(The Orchard Books, No. 17. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1929, 5/-) 


We had feared that the winter had nipped its trees, but the 
Orchard is still flourishing and offers us once more some of its 
attractive fruit. The present volume is a collection of works 
of our fourteenth-century English mystic, Walter Hilton, other 
than his substantive Scale of Perfection, which has already 
appeared. Hilton has been justly described as the most Catho- 
lic and well-balanced of the old writers, and it is a joy to have 
some more of his work in this admirable form. 

For Miss Jones has taken her work very seriously and every 
page of the book gives evidence of painstaking research and 
laborious care. How can a mere reviewer really appraise such 
work unless he submit himself in his turn to the same discipline? 
It is, indeed, impossible for him to do more than comment here 
and there on points which occur to him. We shall mention just 
one such point. 

In her careful introduction Miss Jones shows herself definitely 
inclined to support the view that Hilton is the author also of the 
Cloud of Unknowing. We welcome any and every effort to 
dispel the mist which surrounds the Cloud, and we believe that 
the discovery of its authorship will be made by just such careful 
research as Miss Jones has employed, but we do not think that 
the case for Hilton’s authorship is a good one. There are, it 
is quite true, similarities of phrase and topic; but there is, we 
believe, a profound dissimilarity of style. There is a high 
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quality about the Cloud, a very considerable measure of the 
* grand style,’ which Hilton does not seem to us to attain. His 
is a more pedestrian genius, less lyrical and sublime, more 
humble and more ordinary. 

However, it is exact research, and that alone, which can solve 
this problem, and we hope that Miss Jones will go on with her 
work and some day present us with the solution. We give a 
warm welcome to this volume of her labours. 


J.M. 


No. 4. AERIAL A.B.C. AND COMMERCIAL AIR-Line GAZETTEER. 
February-April, 1929. (4 Duke Street, W.C. 2.) 


Times are changing! Already an Aerial A.B.C. can be pub- 
lished quarterly! It is a business-like book, and has full lists 
of fares, freights, distances, etc. Two hundred and twenty- 
seven regular services are scheduled. Long and awkward 
journeys— for example, that to Northern Africa—have become 
quick and easy. Or there is a daily service to Moscow, taking 
only twenty-nine hours. The trip down to Teheran in Persia— 
two thousand miles further on—is so easy that it makes 
Burnaby’s great ‘ Ride to Khiva’ seem one long fuss. Nearly 
all great towns are now on air-lines, or soon will be. Ina year 
or two Australia will be a holiday resort, and invalids will be 
ordered to take a quick eighty-days’ trip round the world. 

Formerly a traveller talked of Peoples, soon his stories will 
be of Places—z2,o00 ft. below. Times are changing. 

N.H. 


WItp Parstey. By Margaret Yeo. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 7/6.) 


September, 1917, to January, 1921; for characters, Diana 
Ridgeway, the young mother of Gus, a youth of eighteen who 
enters the war and meets Philip Pagan with whom he shares 
a glowing friendship and who wakes in Diana great love and 
a greater generosity ; Colonel Wilson, Father Martin and Wil- 
frid Field, who are also flung by the war into important rela- 
tionships with the Ridgeways; the traditional old Duke; Rose- 
mary, developing sweetly ; Thyrza, product of Greece, an Eng- 
lish school, and Paris, but mostly Greece; Carmencita and 
Lucy Smith, both courtesans, one Parisian and the other des- 
perately English; monks and soldiers: for setting, a country- 
town in Hertfordshire, war-time Paris, a ducal mansion and a 
monastery in Sussex, the battlefields after the war, and 
Athens: for theme, ‘ self-discipline and the crown of wild 
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parsley or self-indulgence, vine-leaves and roses.’ As far as 
this is a war-time story we see the late war chiefly from a 
woman’s point of view; for the rest, we see the strong tempta- 
tions and human frailty, the high hopes and achievements of 
live men and women, through Catholic eyes. 

Mrs. Yeo has shown her strength in Wild Parsley (not 
least in the compliment she pays to the reader’s intelligence) 
and the love that exists between Gus and Diana, one of the 
freshest qualities of an original story, Pagan’s emotional and 
mental development, and Diana’s spiritual growth are out- 
standing features in really admirable character studies ; and the 
fearlessness, sincerity and beauty with which Mrs. Yeo has 
written her book, grinding no propagandist axe, make it a 
valuable contribution to new Catholic fiction. 

It may be that there is too much coincidence in the tale, but 
for my part I am only worried by one thing—why should it be 
necessary to ‘atone’ for discovering through experience that 
you have no religious vocation? R.R. 


HISTORY OF THE POPES FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
From the German of Ludwig, Freiherr von Pastor. Edited 
by Ralph Francis Kerr, of the Oratory. Vol. XVIII. 
(London : Kegan Paul, 1929; 15/- net.) 

It is of course quite unnecessary at this time of day to praise 
Pastor’s great work, or to commend its excellent English ren- 
dering. One recognizes that here is no special pleading, no 
partisan white-washing of historical characters, but the Truth, 
the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth, The present in- 
stalment of the History covers only part of the pontificate of 
St. Pius the Fifth, and is mainly devoted to an account of his 
administration as a temporal sovereign, his reform of the 
Roman Curia and of the religious orders, and his use of the 
Inquisition to enforce religious unity. There is much in it that 
jars on our modern notions. The Pope was a very stern father 
of the faithful indeed, and the Rome of his day could not have 
been a pleasant place to live in. A Puritan of the Puritans, he 
strove to transform the pleasure-loving city of the Renaissance 
into a vast monastery-town of the gloomiest type. Alike in 
Rome, in Italy, and the world at large, Repression was the 
key-note of his policy. His pontificate was the hey-day of the 
Inquisition, and we have in the present volume a terrifying 
record of beheadings, burnings, stranglings, and autos-da-fé. 
Yet the inflexible Pontiff might justly claim that in their results 
his ruthless methods not only sealed the fate of Protestantism 
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in Italy, but also largely prevented such wholesale blood-shed- 
ding, civil war, and desolation as was experienced in France 
and the countries affected by the Thirty Years War, while they 
certainly effectually preserved Catholic faith, order, thought, 
and outlook. Baron von Pastor’s subject-matter is not, how- 
ever, all of this sombre type; the personal sanctity and angelic 
individual life of Pius, his liturgical labours, his care for 
divine worship, his zealous enforcement of the wise decrees of 
Trent—all these are touched upon, and more of the same sort 
may be looked for in the succeeding issue. That volume will 
also no doubt tell the story of the Pope’s contact with the 
English Catholics, and his much-discussed action towards 
Queen Elizabeth, and so will be impatiently awaited. 
R.B. 


Tue Inner Lire oF THE SISTERS OF Notre Dame. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 2/6.) 


The opening words of this little book tell us that it ‘ is in- 
tended for the use of those who aspire to become perfect Sisters 
of Notre Dame according to the pattern shown to them by their 
Foundress, Blessed Julie Billiart,’ but the author has done well 
in making it accessible to others. It will be useful not only to 
members and friends of the Congregation of Notre Dame, but 
to all who aim at reaching the end for which they were created, 
namely union with God. The ideal set forth is the highest, the 
means to attain it the simplest and most practical. A few 
words quoted from two eminent Sisters of Notre Dame may be 
cited as random examples of its expression : 

‘ Never suffer in yourselves the least voluntary imperfection, 
the least infidelity to grace.’ 

‘ The great thing in religious life is to show great considera- 
tion for others in word and act, and not to expect consideration 
in return.’ 

The spirit of the Congregation is briefly illustrated from the 
lives and teaching of some of its most notable members, which 
serve to show the manifest and sometimes miraculous working 
of God in its origin and growth. 

The book is well and simply written; but ‘ pictured out’ is 
surely an ‘ism’ of some sort which we have not met before. 
M.B. 
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